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Ei LF-SUR- 
VEYS are 
popular and 
sometimes helpful 
if their lessons are 
taken to heart. 
The National Ed- 
ucation Associa- 
tion,inits Re- 
search Bulletin for 
March, 1930, pre- 
sents a series of 
checklists for 
measuring state 
school systems 
and included is 
one dealing with 
child labor laws. 
Many a state, 
with a fair record 
on other points, 
will find its record 
pulled down by its 
child labor score. 
Only eight states 
and the District of 
Columbia qualify 
on even half of the 


points and no state meets all of them. Seven states do 
not qualify on a single point—and several others only 
very liberal interpretation of their laws! On the 
other hand, all of the standards, with two exceptions, 
have been recognized as reasonable and desirable by 
some states and have been incorporated in their child 
labor laws. In the case of these two exceptions—the 
44-hour week for minors under 18 and night work 
prohibition between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. for minors 
under 18—a good deal of progress has been made, 
several states having adopted the former for children 
up to 16 years, and the latter for girls up to 18 years. 

If we had anything approaching uniformity in state 
legislation, the checklist could be applied as a mea- 


by a 


FOURTEEN POINTS ON CHILD LABOR 





CHECKLIST FOR CHILD LABOR LAWS 





a 


Answer the following questions for your : State: 








Is the minimum age for employment at least 16 at times when 
schools are open (except for work at home in agricultural pursuits 
and domestic service when schools are not in session)? . : 
Is the minimum age for employment in mines and quarries 18? . 


Are physical examinations required of all children before a first 
certificate or permit for going to work is issued? . ee 

Are physical examinations required either whenever a child ion 
whom an employment certificate or permit is required changes 
employers or at stated intervals after a child goes to work? 

Is 8 hours’ work a day, including time spent in continuation school, 
the maximum for minors under 18? . . . . . 

Is a 44-hour week, including time spent in continuation aeilnd: che 
maximum for minors under 18? . 


. Are employment certificates or work eee biel 7 all ends 


ers under 18? . 
Is the cneployment of minors aati 18 in sedaeadinian oecupations 


forbidden? 

Is the completion of the ciabiehs sonia or <8 years rr wneud atten- 
dance required for the issuance of an neeunia certificate or 
work permit? . ae 

Is the employment of minors oneren 18 beeween 7 p.m. ee 6 a.m. 
forbidden? ' 

Is there any specific regulation if he: wnat ‘af ditdien’ in seston: 
tural pursuits? oo sie 


Is the employment of minors in street aii vaabanalt : 


Is the work of issuance of employment certificates nepeenions by 


state authority? 


Does the state dma os pashian or a state anemones 
of labor, or some other state agency maintain a policy of continu- 
ous study and improvement of conditions relating to child labor 
laws? see ae ae hg Scigttwen gtd Ye, —<: 














ries. 










a 
en te 


suring rod and the 
present status of 
child labor legis- 
lation inthiscoun- 


try graphically 
shown. As it is, no 
two state laws are 
alike and most of 
them are so com- 
plicated by special 
provisions, ex- 
emptions, etc., 
that it is difficult 
to classify them 
as “yes” or “no.” 
There are “yes” 
states with such 
exemptions that 
the practical ef- 
fect is ‘no’, and 
states technically 
“no” because of 
certain disqualifi- 
cations which 
nevertheless are 
far superior to the 
absolutely “no” 
states. Much 


really depends upon the administration of the law. 

Attempting a rough classification, in the full reali- 
zation that there is plenty of room for difference of 
opinion as to where certain states should be placed, 
the present status of state legislation as measured by 
the checklist may be stated briefly as follows: 


1. Minimum age for employment during school hours. 
Only one state has a minimum age of 16 for employ- 
ment of children during school hours. A second state 
has a 16-year age limit for manufacturing work only. 


2. Minimum age for employment in mines and quar- 
Two states meet this standard; two others have 
(Continued on page 3) 
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MARKING TIME IN THE 
LEGISLATURES 


F the Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York 
bills raising the age-grade requirements for entrance 
into industry had been enacted, a new norm might 

have been established for the whole country. The addi- 
tion of Massachusetts and New York to the ranks of 
the eight states where the minimum age for industrial 
employment is 15 years or older, would in all prob- 
ability have brought into line some of the Middle 
Western and Pacific Coast states where already per- 
mits to enter industry at 14 years are more often 
withheld than granted. 

But not one of these three bills passed. 

Neither did any one of them meet a decisive defeat. 

The New York bill, raising the minimum age for 
employment to 15 years with the exception of vacation 
permits to 14-year-old children, passed the Senate; 
but the Legislature adjourned before the bill was 
brought to a vote in the Assembly. 

In Massachusetts, the proposal was to raise the 
minimum age for employment to 15 years and the 
grade requirement from the sixth to the seventh grade. 
The bill was weakened, however, by a clause permit- 
ting the employment of children of 14 who had com- 
pleted the sixth grade in cases of poverty. After sev- 
eral public hearings, the Ways and Means Committee 
submitted an unfavorable report which was accepted 
by the Senate, and the bill was postponed. 

The revision of the New Jersey school code, con- 
taining an article which would have raised the educa- 
tional requirement for children of 14 leaving school 
for work from the sixth to the eighth grade, was not 
allowed to come to a vote. The Legislature recon- 
venes in November and it is hoped that the educational 
features minus an objectionable clause allowing the 
substitution of night school for day-time attendance 
at continuation school, may then be reintroduced in 
a bill separate from the appropriation measures. 


The child labor bill which the Governor of Missis- 
sippi vetoed has been described in a previous issue. 
Two subsequent bills, duly signed by the Governor, 
lengthen the period of compulsory school attendance 
in cities, provide for approved part-time school for 
employed children of compulsory school age, and make 
illegal the employment of children except in compli- 
ance with the compulsory education law. 


Only one other 1930 enactment directly concerns 
child labor—the New Jersey bill providing for an in- 
vestigation of migrant child workers. This investiga- 
tion is already begun. Other acts of interest provide 
for the control of home-work distributors in New Jer- 
sey; tighten the 48-hour week for women and older 
girls in New York; provide for a school census in South 
Carolina; and liberalize the basis for computing work- 
men’s compensation in Virginia. 

A meager roll-call of successes, even for a quiet year! 


Among desirable bills defeated were a double-treble 
compensation bill for minors illegally employed and 
one for the supervision of temporarily unemployed 
minors (Rhode Island); further restrictions on the 
working hours of women and girls over 16 years 
(Kentucky, Massachusetts, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina); and creation of workmen's compensation sys- 
tems (Mississippi, South Carolina). New Jersey post- 
poned until the next annual session a bill prohibiting 
a specified list of dangerous occupations for minors 
between 16 and 18 years. Bills defeated in New York 
included one concerning the enforcement of the child 
labor law in small-town stores and a bill providing 
increased vocational guidance for temporarily unem- 
ployed minors. New York was also the only state where 
a proposal to ratify the federal child labor amendment 
was introduced; the bill was killed in committee. 

The introduction of undesirable bills, all of which 
were defeated after more or less commotion, created 
an appearance of activity in the legislatures. There 
were the usual proposals to weaken the continuation 
school provisions in New York; a bill to permit a 
longer work week for women and older girls in sea- 
sonal manufacturing in Massachusetts; a proposal to 
allow children of any age to appear on the stage in 
Rhode Island on Friday and Saturday nights; and a 
reactionary school bill in South Carolina. 

Neither the defeat of dubious bills nor the unsuc- 
cessful introduction of good bills, however desirable, 
constitutes progress. The legislators may find marking 
time an exhilarating exercise—but it doesn't get them, 
or the working children, anywhere. 


The Massachusetts and Mississippi Legislatures are 
still in session, and the Louisiana Legislature has only 
just met. When final reports from all states convening 
this year are in, a mimeographed summary of legisla- 
tion passed and defeated will be prepared, and may be 
obtained from this Committee upon request. 
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FOURTEEN POINTS ON CHILD LABOR 


(Continued from page 1) 


18 years for mines (underground) but not for quarries, 
and one for quarries but not for mines. 


3. Physical examination before employment. Twenty- 
five states and the District of Columbia require that 
a child be examined by a physician and present a 
certificate of physical fitness before securing a work per- 
mit. In eight other states it is within the power of the 
officer issuing permits to require a certificate when he 
thinks it necessary. 


4. Subsequent physical examinations. Nine states 
specifically require new certificates of physical fitness 
on change of employment, and in 14 others it is im- 
plied through the work permit law which requires a 
statement of work to be done and a certificate showing 
physical fitness for intended work. 

5. An eight-hour day for minors under 18. Two states 
and the District of Columbia meet this standard. Eight 
other states meet it for females, at least in manufac- 
turing and mercantile establishments. 


6. A forty-four hour week for minors under 18. In 
the four states which have adopted a 44-hour week, it 
applies only to children up to 16 years. 

7. Employment certificates for workers under 18. No 
state requires the same type of employment certificate 
for minors 16 to 18 as for children under 16. Eight 
states and the District of Columbia require certificates, 
the educational, health requirement, or promise of em- 
ployment usually being waived—in some cases only 
proof of age being required. One other state requires 
such a certificate for children in dangerous occupa- 
tions forbidden under 16. 


8. Employment of minors under 18 in hazardous occu- 
pations. Eighteen states and the District of Columbia 
regulate to some extent the employment of minors in 
dangerous occupations, but in many cases such regula- 
tion is inadequate and in six of these states only one 
occupation is covered—either working about machin- 
ery in motion or operating elevators. 

9. Requirement of completion of eighth grade or eight 
years school attendance for issuance of work permit. 
Sixteen states and the District of Columbia have such 
a requirement either directly in the child labor law or 
indirectly through the school attendance law. Several 
other states have an eighth grade requirement but 
with exemptions that would permit children to leave 
earlier in cases of poverty, etc. 

10. Night work regulation for minors under 18. Sev- 
eral states regulate night work up to 18 years but not 
for the hours specified in the checklist. Nine prohibit 
night work for girls under 18 at least in manufacturing 
work during the hours specified in the checklist, but 
no state has yet set these standards for males over 16. 


11. Regulation of work of children in agricultural pur- 
suits. Four states specifically require employment cer- 
tificates for children doing agricultural work during 
school hours, and eight others require permits for any 
gainful occupation, which nominally would include 
agriculture. One state specifically regulates hours of 
labor for children in the beet fields and another state 
has empowered its Industrial Commission to regulate 
the employment of children under 16 in certain types 
of agriculture. 


12. Regulation of employment of children in street 
trades. !wenty-one states and the District of Columbia 
have laws regulating street trades work for minors and 
certain Cities in nine other states have local ordinances 
on the subject. 


13. State supervision of issuance of employment certi- 


ficates. Thirty-seven states have some form of state 


supervision—usually some combination of (1) state 
authorization of forms and blanks used, (2) sending to 
state authority duplicates of certificates issued, (3) 
power of state officers to cancel permits. 

14. State agency to study child labor conditions. This 
point cannot be measured statistically. In twelve states 
there is some bureau in the Department of Labor or 
other body especially interested in child labor, but in 
some states having no such special division, the State 
Department of Labor or E-ducation is equally active. 

The Research Bulletin for May discusses the items 
used in the checklists, analyzing their implications, 
presenting a brief summary of arguments in favor of 
the proposed criterion with excerpts from authorita- 
tive sources bearing on this point, in some cases sum- 
marizing present conditions, and listing references 
hearing on the criterion under discussion. 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


Boston, JUNE 8-14 


The National Child Labor Committee booth with 
literature for distribution will be open daily during the 
National Conference of Social Work in Boston, June 8- 
14, at the headquarters of the Conference in the Hotel 
Statler. Persons desiring special advice on particular 
problems or situations in the field of child labor are 
invited to consult with a member of the staff any morn- 
ing between the hours of 9 and 12 oclock. Appoint- 
ments for consultation with Mr. Swift may be made 
twenty-four hours in advance. 
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THE JUNIOR WORKER AND THE JUNIOR JOB 


S there one type of child who leaves school early 
for work, and another type that persists in school? 
No, comes the answer from California, school leav- 

ing is rather a matter of attitude—of unsatisfactory 
school or home adjustment. “Pupils remain in school 
in spite of retardation, over-ageness and low mentality; 
in spite of low educational status of parents; and in 
spite of poor social adjustment with associates in 
school.” But “there are few cases of children who 
have been able to persist in school when handicapped 
with a combination of unfavorable home atmosphere 
and either low intelligence or little formal education 
on the part of their parents. ! 

These findings are derived from a study of 220 
young workers between 16 and 18 years of age attend- 
ing continuation school in Oakland in the spring of 
1926, and a comparable control group of 250 students 
remaining in high school. Both groups had passed the 
age for compulsory attendance (16 years). No children 
under 16 were included in the study, since they con- 
stitute a very small minority (one-eighth) of con- 
tinuation school pupils in California. 

Although no set of characteristics could be attrib- 
uted exclusively to either the worker or the student 
group, there was a greater percentage of low intelli- 
gence scores and also of unfortunate home conditions 
among the workers. Eighty per cent of the students 
scored above the median of the working group in the 
intelligence test. The report, while recognizing that in 
very many cases the causes for early school leaving 
are beyond the control of the school, stresses the 
importance of preventing pupils from leaving school 
with a resentful, hostile or even indifferent attitude 
toward school, as did three-quarters of this group 
of workers. 

How far can Oakland conditions be considered 
typical of other sections? 

In Seattle, Washington,? the greater number of 
young workers attending continuation school are 16 
years or older, as in California. Although children of 
14 years are eligible for work permits under certain 
conditions, only 1.5 per cent of 610 employed minors 
in Seattle were under 15 years, and 13.4 per cent 
between 15 and 16 years, due to the policy of refusing 
permits to children under 16 except under extra- 
ordinary circumstances. 

The one sharp contrast between the two cities lies 
in the reasons given by the children for leaving school 
—20 per cent of the Oakland workers and 70 per cent 
of those in Seattle alleging economic stress as the chief 
factor. Both studies admit, however, that more than 
one cause is often operative, and that young boys and 


1Pupils Who Leave School. Univ. of Calif., Div. of Vocational Education. 1929. 
2Part-time School and Junior Worker in the City Ae ae Washington State 
Board for Vocational Education. Olympia, Wash. 


girls cannot be relied upon to give correctly the deter- 
mining factor. 

These studies may be considered fairly representa- 
tive of continuation school pupils in highly “schooled” 
communities of the west coast. In most states, how- 
ever, children leave school younger and complete 
fewer grades before doing so. In respect to wage rates 
also, the young workers on the Pacific Coast are, on 
the whole, favored. 

Nearly 30 per cent of the Seattle group earn between 
$10 and $14 and another 30 per cent between $15 and 
$19 a week, 11.3 per cent receive less than $10 and 
only 5 per cent earn more than $20. California has a 
mimimum wage of $9 a week for inexperienced minor 
workers, and in many cases they earn much more— 
several girls receiving $20 or more and a few boys 
over $30. 

In New York City less than half the employed 
continuation school girls earn between $11 and $15 
a week, and barely 12 per cent more than $15. Else- 
where in the state wage rates are lower, more than a 
third of the girls receiving from $6 to $10; 30 per cent 
between $11 and $15 and only 5 per cent more than 
$15. As well as having more regular employment, the 
boys receive higher wages than the girls—nearly 54 
per cent in New York State are paid between $11 and 
$15; and nearly 20 per cent between $16 and $20. 
The State Department of Education considers the 
only possible explanation for the discrepancy between 
the wages paid boys and girls for similar work to be 
the “‘almost ineradicable custom for employers to pay 
higher wages to men than to women in the same 
occupation and that this has been carried over to the 
employment of the youths of both sexes.”’ 

In Georgia in 1928 the wages for full-time workers 
under 16 years (no continuation school pupils, these) 
ranged from $5 to $8 weekly in cotton and silk mills; 
$6 to $7 in woolen mills; $5 to $12 in mills “that spin 
and knit’; and $5 to $10 in knitting mills.* 

A recent study of working girls in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
states :4 


The girl who is earning $13 a week or less and who has to live 
on that wage is a liability rather than an asset to the community. 
She is likely to have an inadequate diet; her residence and her 
clothing tend to lessen rather than increase her self-respect ; she 
has insufficient recreation, in the real sense of that word. Because 
of these handicaps, her health and her social adjustments are apt 
to suffer. When this happens, her efficiency as a worker is also 
lowered, and either prolonged illness or discharge, and subsequent 
unemployment may result. 

If laid off from work for any cause whatever, she has no reserve 
to fall back upon while looking for another job. . . . Nor can she 
save enough to provide herself with adequate protection through 

(Continued on page 6) 


3Fifteenth and Sixteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Commerce and 
Labor. Atlanta, Georgia. 1929 
4WhatGirls Live on—and How. Consumers’ League of Cincinnati. March, 1930. 
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CANNERIES IN NEW YORK 
Ben THE SCENES IN CANNERIES, a report re- 


cently issued by the Consumers’ League of New 

York of its investigation of canneries in New 
York State during the summer of 1929 is particularly 
enheartening from 
the viewpoint of 
those concerned 
with eliminating 
child labor in such 
establishments. 
Referring to condi- 
tions found by its 
investigators the 
report contains this 
brief but extremely 
significant para- 
graph: 





“One of the encouraging facts that has come to our 
attention is the decrease in the number of children 
employed. As contrasted with the findings of 1913, 
there has been a definite reduction in the number of 
children employed for the hand snipping of beans. This 
is to some extent due to the introduction of snipping 
machinery, but it is also evident that the canners 
themselves have taken steps to keep the children out 
of the sheds.” 

Assuming that the factories visited were represen- 
tative of the entire industry, conditions during 1929 
were evidently far different from those obtaining 
seventeen and more years ago. Official and unofficial 
investigations alike agree in the statement that child 
labor at that time, especially in the sheds, was one of 
the most serious evils of the cannery system. 

The use of little children as young as 8 or 10 years 
of age was acommon practice. The writer himself wit- 
nessed scores of young boys and girls working until 
overcome with weariness and sleep in some of the 
larger cannery sheds. During the season of 1912, inves- 
tigators of the New York State Investigating Com- 
mission found a large number of children employed, 
many being forced to work, as indicated in the follow- 
ing extract from its report: 

“Our investigators during the canning season of 
1912 found 1,355 children under 16 years of age at 
work in the canning factories proper and in the sheds 
of these factories. Of these, 96 were employed in the 
factories proper and 1,259 in the cannery sheds. Of the 
shed-workers 942 were under 14 years of age; 141 
under 10 years of age, of whom 30 were 6 years old 
or under.” 

The sharp contrast between conditions found by the 
League last summer and those uncovered by the Com- 
mission is further emphasized by the summary of the 
Commission's findings: 

“The results of our investigation concerning the 


employment of children under 14 in cannery sheds may 
briefly be summarized as follows: 

“That young children are employed in cannery sheds 
to an extent unknown in any other industry of the state. 

“That numerous children under 10 years are em- 
ployed at such work. 

“That children are kept in the sheds late at night, and 
often, though not working, are deprived of necessary 
sleep. 

“That truancy is aggravated by child labor in can- 
neries, and that children, particularly of foreign par- 
ents, are often deprived of weeks and months of school- 
ing.” 

The new report of the Consumers’ League presents 
striking evidence as to the effectiveness of the law 
enacted in 1913 upon the Commission's recommenda- 
tion which provided that “the term factory should 
include all buildings, sheds, structures or other places 
used for or in connection with any mill, workshop or 
other manufacturing establishment.’ But the most 
carefully drawn statute is not in itself sufficient to cure 
a social evil as reformers know from bitter experience. 
New York is fortunate in having an enforcing agency 
which year by year has strengthened its inspection of 
child labor in canneries. This fact, coupled with a will 
to cooperate with the Industrial Commissioner on the 
part of an increasing number of canners, is responsible 
for the encouraging situation so far as child labor in 
New York canneries is concerned. 

GeorGe A. HALt, Secretary, 
New York Child Labor Committee. 


THE JUNIOR WORKER 
(Continued from page 4) 
insurance against sickness, disability or old age. . . . There is the 
further chance that her children may show the effects of her 
lessened vitality and add to the _ responsibilities of the 
community. 

Wages of $10 or $12 a week do not suffice for main- 
tenance, although they may swell a family fund 
appreciably. But early school-leavers are likely to find 
themselves in a few years, unless the training and 
guidance supplied through the part-time school is 
sufficient to start them on the up-road, in blind-alley 
jobs,—low-paid adult workers, no longer living at 
home, but “on their own,’ perhaps even with depen- 
dents to support. 


MICHIGAN CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


Some 40,000 girls and boys leave school before com- 
pleting the eighth grade each year in Michigan, says 
an illustrated folder entitled ‘The Continuation School 
Will Help You to Succeed,” issued by the State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education. About 15,000 
boys and girls between 15 and 17 years of age are 
enrolled in continuation schools in Michigan cities. 
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THE PsycHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. By Fowler D. 
Brooks. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 1929. 
$3.00. 

The theory of this textbook is that adolescence is 
part of a continuous process of development, both 
psychologically and physically. Most of the book deals 
with children in the school and at home, but the 
author mentions that “approximately as many adol- 
escents are gainfully employed as are attending high 
school” and recommends that the athletic and 
recreational facilities of the schools be made freely 
available for their use on evenings and Saturdays. 
He stresses the importance to employed adolescents 
of having work suited to their capacities and of a 
nature which will enlist their interest. 


THE LABoR MoOvEMENT IN CHINA. By S. K. Sheldon 
Tso, M.A. Shanghai. 1928. 

I-ARM AND FAcTorRY IN Cuina. By J. B. Tayler, M.Sc. 
Student Christian Movement, 32 Russell Sq., W.C.1, 
London. 1928. 

No accurate statistics exist as to the total number 
of child workers in China, says Mr. Tso, in this study 
presented at the University of Indiana as a doctoral 
thesis; but there are over 147,000 children under 13 
years of age in the factories of Shanghai alone. “The 
industries that commonly employ children are textile 
and tobacco factories, straw hat factories, toy shops, 
and bookbinding shops. Needle and umbrella indus- 
tries also hire a great number of children. Their wages 
are far below those of the adult workers, the maximum 
being 20 cents a day and the minimum about 6 cents. 
... [he number of hours that they work varies from 
12 to 16, and according to a report made by the 
Municipal Council of Shanghai, many children not 
more than six years of age work both day and night. 
In one of the glassworks it was found that children 
were working from 6 a.m. until 11 p.m. and under the 
most insanitary conditions, exposed to fumes and high 
temperatures, and receiving only one dollar a month 
and their food.” 


The crux of the problem, Mr. Tso points out, lies 
not in the mere unequal distribution of wealth as in 
western industrialized countries, but in the actual 
insufficiency of wealth—there is no indigenous capi- 
talism in China. 

Professor Tayler of the Yenching University, Peking, 
in a slighter, non-statistical study, describes the situa- 
tion similarly. But he appears to find some hope for 
the future in the further maturation of the very 
industrial complex which brought children into the 
factory,—plus a “modern substitute for the family 
Spirit in industry.” Fewer workers, more highly 


skilled, better paid, working shorter hours and turning 
out more goods in the modern western fashion, will, 
he thinks, make child labor superfluous; although the 
lot of the children thus released from industry would 
scarcely be improved unless the cooperation of the 


employers could be secured in the matter of free 
schooling. 





WOMEN VOTERS RE-ENDORSE 
AMENDMENT 


At the annual convention of the National League of 
Women Voters held in Louisville in May the General 
Council on the recommendation of the Committee on 
Child Welfare, recommended that in the list of items 
for state support, legislation to raise the standards of 
state child labor laws be given first place instead of 
ratification of the Child Labor Amendment which has 
long held that position. When the subject came before 
the convention, however, opposition was expressed to 
this change and by an overwhelming vote the conven- 
tion restored the Amendment to first place. Reports 
from state Leagues indicated that in the past two 
years effort has been largely concentrated on the enact- 
ment of state child labor laws. 


GOOD NEWS 
To the Editor: 

We desire to express our appreciation for the item 
entitled ‘The Magazine Crew Racket’ on page four of 
the May issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD. You will be 
glad to know that there has been a sudden stop in the 
intake of such cases,—indicating the value of publi- 
city. The crew managers appear to be very, very good 
just now, and the National Publishers Association 
representatives have insisted that no girls under 21 be 
employed by organizations sending out sales crews. 

SHERRARD EWING, General Director, 
National Association of Travelers Aid Societies. 


A DESERVING APPEAL 

“The Indians Made Many Good Laws—Which 
Were Well Violated.’ This schoolboy bull, used as the 
title for a small pamphlet recently issued by the New 
York Child Labor Committee, finds its application in 
the number of violations of the child labor laws in 
industrial establishments employing continuation 
school pupils. Other recent investigations have been in 
the onion fields in rural New York, and in the scallop 
sheds on Long Island. The Committee's appeal is for 
funds to provide scholarships to keep in school bright 
children who would otherwise be withdrawn for work. 
One hundred and fifty dollars will keep a child in school 
for a year, and during the past year, the Committee 
was responsible for prolonging the school life of 46 boys 
and girls by this means. 
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ALASKA 


A study of age-grade distribution of elementary 
school pupils in Alaska, given in the Report of the 
Commissioner of E-ducation of Alaska for the biennium 
ending June, 1928, shows 72.27 per cent of the pupils 
to be in the grade normal for their respective ages, 
6.49 per cent advanced, and 21.23 per cent over age; 
i.e, in a lower grade than normal for their age. In 
rural schools the proportion of retarded children is even 
greater, 45.96 per cent as compared with 6.07 per cent 
advanced. The percentage of retardation increases 
materially from grade to grade, being highest in the 
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MAINE 


Since !1¥16 there has been a gradual decrease in the 
number of children industrially employed in Maine, 
writes the Commissioner of Labor and Industry in the 
United States Daily for April 26. In his opinion “be- 
cause of strict, impartial inspection and the coopera- 
tion shown by employers—who now realize that to 
deprive the child of his physical development and edu- 
cation will lead to a group of inferior adult employees 
in years to come—the child labor question, in this 
state, is nearly answered. The laws governing the 
hours of labor of females over 16 and all minors under 
16 have been in effect long enough so that both em- 
ployer and employee are familiar with their provisions, 
andlittle difficulty isnow experienced in enforcement. ... 
It sometimes becomes necessary, however, to issue war- 
rants and take cases before the court. When this hap- 
pens, it invariably demonstrates an instance where the 


employer is not in step with what the progressive em- 
ployer believes to be the modern way of carrying on a 
business.” 


MINNESOTA 


According to the Division of Women and Children 
of the Department of Labor and Industry of Minne- 
sota, “during the calendar year of 1929 wage adjust- 
ments were secured to the amount of $6,037.14. This 
involved 162 firms and 269 minor male and female 
employees.’ The enforcement of the minimum wage 
law in Minnesota has been the means of reducing 
child labor as a minor of 15 years of age must be paid 
the same wage as a minor 17 years of age; the older 
minor is of course preferred. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


An order for the strict enforcement of the child labor 
law in theatres was issued in March by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. An opinion of Deputy 
Attorney General Koch defines as an establishment 
within the terms of the child labor law, any place 
where a performance is given in which any of the actors 
adult or child, are paid for their services. Where none 
of the actors receive payment, either direct or indi- 
rect, the performance is classed as amateur and chil- 
dren of any age may take part, whether or not admis- 
sion is charged. If any of the actors receive payment, 
no minor under 14 is to be permitted to work in or in 
connection with the establishment, and minors between 
14 and 16 must have regular work permits and must 
observe the child labor law relative to hours of work. 
This would prohibit work after 8 p.m. and would thus 
practically rule out, except for matinee performances, 
all children under 16. 























J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 


National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I am opposed to child labor. Enclosed is $....... 
for the support of your work. 
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THE AMERICAN CHILD is sent to all members 
contributing $2 or more. 








Note: Following our usual custom, the next issue will appear in September. 
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